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“TEACHING AND PREACHING.” 


[We take from The Friend (London) an 
article under the above caption, which will, 
we think, repay an attentive perusal. Its 
general tenor is in accordance with Apostolic 
teachings. 

If the diversity of gifts so abundantly tes- 
tified of in Scripture, be under the direction 
of the one Spirit, there will be “noschism in 
the body,”—the Church—but through the 
right exercise of these various gifts, each 
being kept in its own place, a healthful 
growth in the spiritual life will be witnessed. 
—Eps.] 


The difference between teaching and preach- 
ing, with the question whether the former 
has not been unduly neglected among 
Friends, is a subject which has lately been 
much discussed, and has elicited a consider- 
able variety of opinion. Familiar, however, 
as we have become with the two words— 
teaching and preaching, and with the idea 
_ that in some form both are wanted for the 
spiritual life and growth of any religious 
body, it may be questioned whether many of 
us have a clear apprehension of their real 
signification or practical import; and it may 
be useful for us to look a little more closely 
into the different bearings of the subject. 
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It is probable that the question first rose 
into prominence from the practical exper- 
ience of a want. It seemed as if young peo- 
ple could grow up amongst us, surrounded 
indeed by the influence and restraints of a 
Christian community, but yet ignorant of 
the common principles of Christianity as well 
as of those which distinguish our Society, end 
that grave consequences have followed in 
many individual cases; while the Society as 
a whole has experienced weakness and <le- 
fection as the result. 

The want is not a new one. It was really 
much greater formerly than it is at present ; 
but it has been more forcibly brought into 
view, partly we may believe from the increase 
of religious life and earnestness, and partly 
from the circumstance that the barriers 
once existing between our Society and other 
religious bodies being a good deal broken 
down, it has become much more common for 
our members to seek amongst them the in- 
struction which they either do not receive, or 
think they do not receive, among ourselves. 
Then, again, the active pursuit of what for 
the sake of brevity may be called mission 
work, has resulted in the accession to our 
members of many who are less educated and 
less trained than our own birthright mem- 
bers; and the need of instruction for them 
has forced itself upon the notice of those with 
whom they have been brought into contact. 
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Now if this want is a real one, in relation 
to any of our members, it surely becomes us 
to consider carefully whence it has arisen and 
how it can be best remedied. Is there any 
inherent defect in our religious polity, or have 
we simply failed, as all other bodies have 
failed, to make the very best of the means 
within our reach? It would be impossible 
to answer these questions fully in narrow 
limits; but one consideration they suggest at 
once, viz.: that our mode of worship, and our 
practice with relation to the ministry, render 
us more liable to a deficiency of oral instruc- 
tion than most other religious communities. 
Bat as the practices of other bodies are more 
or less opposed to our fundamental princi- 
ples, and are surrounded by dangers from 
which we are free, in acknowledging a de- 
ficiency among ourselves, we would rather 
fiud a remedy by supplementing our existing 
arrangements; and doing it in a manner 
according with the views of immediate Divine 
Guidance, which we bave always striven to 
act upon and to uphold. 

In some respects, our arrangements for 
worship resemble those which appear to have 
been practised in the early Christian Church ; 
and it is natural therefore, that we should 
look to see whether the easly Christians had 
any other arrangements which we have not, 
which might suitably be adopted by us, and 
adapted to the needs of the present day. 
Not indeed that the polity of the early Church 
is at all binding on us, who should rather 
endeavor, with the help of God’s Spirit, to 
choose such outward plans as are best suited 
to the advancement of Christ’s kingdom in 
our own circumstances and time: but rather 
wwe may be helped in that choice by a con- 
sideration of the means adopted at a time 
when Divine guidance was much sought, 


-and when the difficulties to be overcome were 


at least as formidable as they are at the pres- 


ent day. Looking at the subject from this 


point of view, it is interesting to note that 
the distinction between teaching and proph- 
esying or preaching did exist at that early 
day. 
The Prophet (whose mission it was to 
reveal God’s will to man, not at all necessary 
in the way of prediction) spoke under the 
immediate influence of Divine inspiration, 
uttering ‘‘ strains of warning, exhortation, en- 
couragement or rebuke,” “and teaching and 
enforcing the truths of Christianity with 
supernatural energy and effect.” This de- 
scription, taken from Conybear and Howson’s 
chapter on spiritual gifts in the Life and 
Epistles of Paul, closely resembles the theory 
of preaching among Friends. The teachers 
were also regarded as in possession of a 
Divine gift, but they exercised it more habit- 


ually and constantly, not without the help of 
the Holy Spirit, but rather with that help 
and guidance superadded to natural qualifi- 
cations and acquired knowledge. The offices 
were not necessarily distinct. The teachers 
were often prophets also, and might become 
so at any moment by a sudden access of 
Divine inspiration; but still it appears that 
all teachers were not prophets, and certainly 
tkat all prophets were not teachers. Those 
who wish to pursue the subject further will 
find some information in the chapter above 
mentioned, and also in Neander’s Planting of 
the Christian Church, in which there is a met- 
aphysical description of the different ways 
in which the Divine Spirit acted on the 
prophet or the teacher, or on the same person 
at different times. In the one case a certain 
spiritual receptivity appears to have been the 
qualification chiefly necessary ; other mental 
characteristics retiring into the background ; 
while in the other the “ communications of 
the Divine Spirit were received during the 
harmonious co-operation of all the powers of 
the soul, and developed and applied by the 
sober exercise of the understanding.” 

As has been said, the gift of prophesying 
most nearly resembled the preaching of 
Friends theoretically, and to some extent 
practically also; although most will admit 
that such a marked degree of Divine influ- 
ence is by no means needful at all times, and 
that a great deal of what is now said in meet- 
ings comes rather under the description of 
teaching in the ancient Church. I¥ was the 
exaggerated idea of the measure of inspira- 
tion required, which caused so much chill and 
unwholesome silence in former days; and it 
is well these ideas are so far modified, 
that many speak to the edification of their 
brethren, who would formerly have shrunk 
from the assumption of doing so. As proph- 
esying and teaching, though distinguished, 
were not harshly separated in the apostolic 
age, it is by no means to be wondered at that 
preaching and teaching should now be min- 
gled; nor does it seem at all necessary that a 
definite line of demarcation should be drawn. 
As a matter of fact the best preaching which 
is heard among Friends does contain a great 
deal of instruction, and some may feel that 
they need and desire nothing more. Yet 
to others it will be evident that, how- 
ever much the two offices may be com- 
bined and harmoniously exercised, and how- 
ever fitted some of our ministers may be for 
both, yet adequate instruction is not really 
provided for all our members, and that our 
ordinary meetings do not give sufficient op- 

ortunity for its supply. Let it be remem- 
lene that they are primarily meetings for 
worship in which all ought to unite; portions 
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of them are spent in silence: it is felt that 
there ought to be room for any who feel them- 
selves called upon to take a vocal part; some 
of the service is devotional, and some of the 
communications are short and simple, and 
chiefly valuable as evidence of living expe- 
rience and concern for others. And just as 
in the ancient economy all prophets were 
not teachers, so now there are some who have 
a true call to the ministry, and who speak to 
the comfort and profit of their hearers, with- 
out possessing either the mental qualifications, 
or the acquired knowledge, which are needful 
preparations for the gift of teaching. Are 
there not, on the other hand, some who have 
these qualifications, without perhaps being 
conscious of a direct call to the ministry, 
and who might in the love of Christ, and 
under Divine guidance, undertake the office 
of teacher in a more definite form than has 
been usual amongst us? Such an office 
would, as we have shown, be entirely in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the early 
Church, and, which is far more important, 
the teaching thus given might supply a real 
want of the present day. It would indeed 
require careful preparation, and study of the 
Scriptures; it would require too as much de- 
votion and single-mindedness, and patience 
under difficulties, as any other “ Mission 
Work” generally so-called. 

We would by no means exclude such 
teachers from taking part in our meetings for 
worship, whenever they feel that it is a fitting 
occasion for doing sv; but we would desire 
that they, and such ministers as are also capa- 
ble of teaching should have other opportu- 
nities for imparting instruction, not only to 
the young and ignorant, who, like the poor, 
will be always with us, but also to those who 
are more advanced in spiritual life, and who 
would be interested in and profited by a 
deeper study of the things of God. 

How these objects can be best attained is a 
question on which it is not now needful to 
enter into detail. It might not be necessary 
to have new machinery, but rather an exten- 
sion and adaptation of existing means, such as 
Scripture-reading meetings, or Bible classes, 
aud lectures. There are some special diffi- 
culties in the way of this kind of teaching in 
our Society; one, that there are so few, 
whether ministers or not, who have at once 
the leisure and qualifications which it would 
require; and another, thatjif it were carried 
into effect, much difference*of opinion on 
maoy religious subjects would be brought to 
light. Experience only can prove whether 
the first of these difficulties can be overcome. 
It may be well for some to consider whether 
they have any unused talents which might 
be so applied to the glory of God and the 





good of man. The second could only be met 
by much Christian love and candor on the 
part of all concerned ; but if it would be 
right to attempt more teaching on religious 
subjects, the attempt must be made simply 
and faithfully, and we muat accept the con- 
sequences. Looked at from another point of 
view its effect would be to unite, and not to 
separate. For it is the supply of felt spirit- 
ual needs which attaches the greater number 
of persons to any religious body, rather than 
settled convictions on matters of opinion. 

One thing we may safely say, that greater 
attention to teaching would not be likely to 
interfere with preaching, properly so called. 
If it served its purpose at all, it would tend 
to awaken religious life and earnestness ; and 
with more religious life there would be more 
of the spirit of true worship; more of the 
hearing ear, and more too of that watchful- 
ness and attentiveness of spirit which is likely 
to hearken to a call to public service, and 
to obey the call. 


— ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


OUR DISTANT FRIENDS. 


The inquiry is frequently presented, what 
becomes of our Friends who disappear from 
the Eastern portions of our society? Our 
meetings are gradually becoming smaller, and 
we are scarcely able to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question. Something above 
thirty years ago, 1 traveled extensively in IIli- 
nois, and my feelings were frequently sad- 
dened by meeting isolated Friends, who, with 
their families, had for many years been de- 
prived of the benefit of social converse with 
members of their own society, and of the 
opportunity of mingling with them in devo- 
tional exercises, It may not be necessary to 
go into an explanation of the causes or mo- 
tives which induced them to settle down in 
localities so remote from each other. It is 
sufficient for the present to know that the 
aggregate of those who are thus isolated is 
very considerable. My business being of a 
secular character, I made no especial inquiry 
after such, and my meeting with them was en- 
tirely accidental. The number of Friends I 
heard of at that early period in Illinois and 
parts adjacent, induced the sentiment that. 
if they were settled in localities conve- 
niently near to each other, there would have 
been a sufficient number to have constituted 
what some might call a respectable Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Since that time, there is no reason to doubt, 
the number has greatly increased. The es- 
tablishment of the new Yearly Meeting will 
doubtless exercise a gathering and strength- 
ening influence over many of these Friends, 
many of whom, through prolonged and com- 
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plicated discouragements, were approaching 
a condition in which they and their children 
would be entirely lost to our society. There 
are now scattered over the State little commu- 
nities of Friends, in some instances composed 
mostly of two or three families, including a 
few friendly persons who attend with Friends, 
and compose a portion of the meeting. These 
little communities greatly need the sympathy 
and encouragement of those of us who live in 
older settlements, and have some pecuniary 
means at our disposal. 

In Peoria, Illinois, is a little community of 
the description named, where a meeting has 
been kept up two or three years, mostly 
through the faithfulness and perseverance of 
a woman Friend. For want of a meeting- 
house they convene in a dwelling, and in some 
respects they labor under a disadvantage, on 
account of some who would like to attend their 
meetings in a public meeting-house, but who 
do not like to intrude upon a family dwelling. 

The name of the woman Friend alluded 
to is Mary R. Ely, and as her cwn words will 
doubtless be more interesting than anything 
I can say, I will give some extracts from her 
letters, which, though not written for publica- 
tion, may assist in the purpose for which they 
were written : 

“Some years ago,” she says, “during the 
forepart of the time of my residence in this 
city, we (myself and famiiy) were strangers 
in a strange land; the people here were so 
unacquainted with Friends that it made hard 
work for me to travel forward; but, knowing 
that I must hold up the standard of truth, 
not only in the simplicity of dress and address, 
but also by adhering to all the conscientious 
duties that arose before me through the 
every-day’s walk of life, 1 wasa curious mark 
to the people wherever I went. 

“ We held meetings for worship in our own 
home, for ourselves or any others who chose 
to come and sit with us, for nine months, 
when they were unavoidably discontinued. I 
was distressed beyond measure, knowing no 
Friends near, and for a time could not learn 
where meetings were held, though I wrote to 
Postmasters in different directions, but, at 
last, through Divine aid, I learned where 
meetings were held, but none within fifty 
miles. I attempted to goand make my home 
in their midst, but when I would think of 
leaving this city, the spirit of truth would 
hold me, and I did not dare to go away... 
But the conflict was not over; when Robert 
Hatton and two or three other Friends (a 
committee appointed by Indiana Yearly 
Meeting to visit isolated Friends) came to 
visit us, their,very presence was strengthening 
andgtheir counsel edifying. 

“My distress had been very great, but I 


yielded to the vision which bid me stay. 
There were other members in the city, ‘ Peo- 
ria,’ but they had fallen under discourage- 
ments, but some of these have come forward 
promisingly in the truth; others have been. 
convinced, and three have been joined in 
membership, some others attend, and many 
would if we had a meeting house for that 
purpose.” 

On another occasion she wrote as follows : 
“Thy letter wes received, and thy message of 
love was read in the presence of all the mem- 
bers here; and the sympathy expreseed on 
behalf of isolated Friends is truly accepta- 
ble, and the encouragement given we received 
to edification. We received thy donation 
towards building a meeting-house with much 
thankfulness, and are glad there are a few 
who give heed to our appeals. 

“T scarcely know what to do next in order 
to obtain assistance. I am persuaded that 
the longer we do without the meeting-house 
the more it is a detriment to numbers gather- 
ing with us for worship. I have no doubt 
there are sufficient means among Friends, but 
how to awaken their kindly feelings, in re- 
gard to our wants, is more than I understand. 
I hope thou will speak a kind word on our 
behalf.” 

I have noticed that appeals from our far 
distant Friends lose much of their efficiency 
in consequence of the omission to designate a 
channel through which contributions can 
reach them. This especially was the cate in 
our efforts to afford relicf to Friends in the 
grasshopper district. To avoid a similar em- 
barrassment in the present instance, may I 
take the liberty to suggest the names of some 
Friends who will likely receive donations and 
forward them to their destination? Samuel 
Willits, New York; Dillwyn Parrish, Phila- 
delphia; Franklin Pope, Baltimore; James 
Morrison, Richmond, Ind.; Aaron Wright, 
Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; Robert 
Hatton, a well-known member of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, can designate his own P. O. 
address. He was one of the Yearly Meeting’s 
committee who visited the few Friends at 
Peoria, and his initials are appended to the 
the appeal which has been published. 

I have felt much hesitancy in suggesting 
names, without authority, to assist in torward- 
ing contributions, but upon a careful review, 
I feel best satisfied in doing as I have done, 
hoping theeffort that is being made to assist the 
few isolated Friends in Peoria will not only 
be advantageous to them in the best sense of 
the word, but that the example will encour- 
age others similarly circumstanced Friends 
to persevere in their efforts to establish and 
maintain meetings, even though their number 
in any one community should be very emall.. 
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The published card or appeal expresses the 
opinion of Friends there, that a lot can be 
bought and a meeting-house built for one 
thousand dollars, and designates Mary R. 
Ely to whom donations may be sent. Her 
address is 812 Second Street, Peoria, Illinois. 
She especially desires that letters addressed 
to her should be superscribed with her middle 
letter “ R,” as there is another Mary Ely in 
the place. She further suggests that remit- 
tances be made in the form of Post Office 
ordersor bank checks. The most convenient 
mode for those who keep a bank account, or 
who has a friend who does, is to send a bank 
check, which is readily convertible out there. 


GripEon Frost. 
, Glenhead, Long Island, New York, 8th mo, 1876. 


—_—__—-—9 > ——_____ 





































TRUYH TELLING, in its highest sense, re- 
quires a well-balanced mind. For instance, 
much exaggeration, perhaps the most, is 
occasioned by an impatient and easily-moved 
temperament, which longs to convey its own 
vivid impressions to other minds, and seeks 
by amplifying to gain the full measure of 
their sympathy. But a true man does not 
think what his hearers are feeling, but what 
he is saying.—Arthur Helps. 





From The Methodist, 
OBEDIENCE, 


“If the prophet had bid thee do some great 

thing.” The self-asserting disposition that 

; neglects real religious duties and waits for ex- 
; traordinary ones is not found alone in leprous 


4 Naamans and confessed sinners. It breaks 
; out in forms of religious life; many a Chris- 
; tian of low vitality is waiting for mysterious 


experiences or extraordinary occasions to the 
neglect of plain and small duties. And his 
trouble of thought is like the sick Assyrian’s ; 
he cannot understand why the plain and 
small duties should enclose vitalizing power. 
He wants a great result and therefore seeks a 
= remedy. In the crudeness of his phi- 
osophy he measures all things by certain 
: vague notions of bulk and display, forgetting 
all the sound experience that sends wise men 
in the opposite direction for effective power. 
Then, again, he is quite willing to do, if only 
the doing consort with his notions of dignity 
and propriety. He esteems§the salvation of 
his soul a momentous matter to be accom- 
plished with show and importance. 

The truth, older than the Assyrian’s cure, 
is that the sicknesses of men’s souls are cured 
by obedience to the divine commands; and it 
is not great but small things, not ostentatious 
but unobtrusive things, that God commands. 
There is no road but that of obedience by 
which one may reach the higher religious life, 








or any proper religious life at all; and it is 
not mighty acts of faith, but faith as a grain 
of mustard seed that we need. 
of a becomingly great religious emotion or 
activity, as the fit prelude to a better life, isa 
great delusion. 
the gate of heaven, and the emotion that goes 
with it is as full toned as any seraphic melody. 
To do this present duty, though it may have 
no semblance of faith as men teach them, is 
both to obey the law and exercise faith. God 
is served with hands, his work is done with 
words, and his kingdom comes with gracious 
tempers. Each act of obedience is an avenue 
by which divine grace reaches the soul, and 
it is only by such acts of obedience that we 
can come to Cod, 


The notion 


The duty of this moment is 


Let there be no mistake here. It is not 


doing things, but obeying. He who does 
right things as though God were not in exist- 
ence—if 
doubt—has not fulfilled the royal law. Abana 
and Pharpar have as much virtue as Jordan 
until Jordan is selected as a test of obedience. 
Why Jordan is selected may be quite beyond 
your reason; but small sense will teach you 
that obeying God is loving God, and that 
loving Him is opening your heart to His 
grace; without reference to His will no doing 
can connect you with Him by the necessary 
force of relations; but conscious obedience 
has an inevitable effect. 
doubt of the value of good deeds, but lest 
some may stumble by confounding a mere act 
with an act and an obedient purpose. 
are writing of religion and of a spiritual pro- 
cess within a human soul. 
to obey is essential to obedience. 


the case is suppo:able, which we 


We say this not in 


We 
Here the intention 


You need not wait for a visit to Round 


Lake or Ocean Grove—though it will prob- 
ably do you good to go there—you need not 
prepare for a great struggling bound into the 
circle of love and law. You may begin at 
once to do the least duties under a sense of 
obligation to a Master whose service is per- 


fect freedom; and, by this homely path, you 
may reach the sweetest and deepest sense of 
Rest in God. You have dreamed for months 
or years of some great thing; to be persuaded 
to do a small thing, or rather to set 
the pyramid which you have long tried to 
poise on its apex down again upon its broad 
base. For life is made up of small things, 
and all character is made not by incidents but 
by beginnings and continuings, by motions of 
the soul that take on the strength of habit. 
Therefore Our Christ says “ Come, follow me,” 
and also, “if ye continue in my word.” Isit 
not your grief that everything in religion is 
invested with a man-made mystery-—pomps 
of ceremony or pompsofemotion? The man 
Christ Jesus teaches you a plain and simple 
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duty of child-like obedience, and all that is 
great and marvelous in religion comes, like 
Naaman’s cure, from obedience to divine 
commands, 


iniecieniiilliaialiaseicianiins 
From the Voice of Peace, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN PRECEPTS OF PEACE. 


Through all the ages there has not been 
wanting precepts enough to make and keep 
the Peace. In the researches we have made, 
we have been aided materially by the labors of 
Moncure D. Conway in his Sacred Anthology. 

The following extracts are from the sacred 
writings of the earliest periods, with the cor- 
responding expressions found in the New Tes- 
tament, proving that the principles of truth, 
justice and purity have been recognized in 
every period of which we have any record, 
and if they had been strictly adhered to, there 
would have been no wars: 

Adhere so firmly to the truth that your 
yea shall be yea. (Sabean.) 

Let your language be yea, yea; nay, nay; 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil. (Christian.) . 

Thou, O Lord, residest in the pure heart. 
(Hindoo.) 

Blessed are the poor in heart for they shall 
see God. (Christian.) 

Clothe the naked, heal the sick, comfort 
the afflicted, be as a brother to the children of 
the Father. (Hebrew.) 

For I was a hungered and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink; 
I was a stranger and ye took mein: Naked 
and yeclothed me; I was sick and ye visited 
me; I was in prison and ye came unto me. 
(Christian. ) 

The rain of His infinite mercy refresheth 
all places, and the table of His bounty is 
spread far and near. (Persian.) . 

He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust. (Christian.) 

There is no one who seeketh Me and find- 
eth Me not. (Persian.) 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek and ye 
shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto 
you. For everyone that asketh receiveth ; 
and he that seeketh findeth ; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened. (Christian.) 

Guard thy tongue from speaking evil, and 
seek not the injury of any human being. 
(Persian.) 


Let all evil speaking be put away from |. 


you. (Christian.) 

Give to him who takes away from you; 
pardon him who injures you, for God loves 
that you should cast into the depths of your 
soul the roots of his perfections. (Musselman. ) 

Give to him that asketh thee; love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you; and pray 


for them which despitefully use you and per- 
secute you. (Christian.) 

He that plants thorns will not gather roses. 
(Persian.) 

Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles? (Christian.) 

Dear to all hearts is He whom lowliness 
exalts. (Persian.) 

Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit 
the earth. (Christian.) 

He puts himself last, yet is first ; abandons 
himself, and yet is preserved. (Chinese.) 

If any man desire to be first, the same shall 
be last of all and servant of all. (Christian.) 

To what end is liberality without love? 
(Hindoo. ) 

Every man according as he prposeth in 
his heart, so let him give, not grudginghy, 
or of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful 
giver. (Christian.) 

To the generous all men are of one family. 
(Hindoo.) 

There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 
(Christian. ) 

Thou seest God in His servant. (Persian.) 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto Me. 
(Christian. ) 

How can men who cannot rectify them- 
selves rectify others? (Confucius.) 

First cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye, and then thou shalt see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy bBrother’s eye. 
(Christian. ) 

Let us be like trees, that yield their fruits to 
those who throw stones atthem. (Musselman.) 

Return good for evil. (Christian.) A. H.-L. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE writer clipped the following items 
from one of the daily papers of this city last 
week, and, looking at both subjects as im- 
portant ones, he offers them for republication 
in the Intelligencer. In so doing, he feels 
that nothing is risked in saying that a little 
more care, even amongst members of the 
Society of Friends, on both points, would 
sometimes be desirable.* J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Eighth mo., 1876. 

“*Prer’ Names In Pusiic.—Lord Duf- 
ferin, in an address before the Female Nor- 
mal School in Quebec, the other day, said: 
I observe that it is an almost universal prac- 
tice upon this continent, even on public 
occasions, in prize lists, roll-calls and in the 
intercourse of general society, for young 


* Are not “pet names” sometimes used in cer- 
tificates of removal, and occasionally even in mar- 
riage certificates ? 
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ladies to be alluded to by their casual ac- 
quaintances, nay, even in the newspapers, by 
what in the old country we would call their 
‘pet’ names—that is to say, those caressing, 
soft appellations of endearment with which 
their fathers and brothers, and those who are 
nearest to them, strive to give expression to 
the yearning affection felt for them in the 
home circle. Now, it seems to me to bea 
monstrous sacrilege, and quite incompatible 
with the dignity and self-respect due to the 
daughters of our land, and with the chival- 
rous reverence with which they should be 
approached, even in thought, that the tender, 
love invented nomenclature of the fireside 
should be bandied about at random in the 
mouths of every empty-headed Tom, Dick 
and Harry on the street whose idle tongue 
may choose to babble of them. For instance 
in the United States, before her marriage, I 
observed that Miss Grant, the daughter of 
the occupant of the most august position in 
the world, was generally referred to in the 
newspapers as ‘ Nellie,’as though the para- 
graphist who wrote the item had been her 
playfellow from infancy; and even Lady 
Dufferin, I see, has become a ‘ Kate’ in the 
elegant phraseology of a United States 
magazine—though how Kate could have 
been elicited from her Excellency’s real 
Christian name I don’t know. Of course 
this is a small matter to which I have al- 
luded, but it is not without significance when 
regarded as a national characteristic.” 
“THe DecLine or MANNERS.—It cannot 
be denied that there has been a general decay 
of manners. Our social tree shows the decay 
of breeding at the top as well as at the root. 
Not only has there come over the general 
manner of our gentlemen a certain free-and- 
easy bearing, but they have permitted them- 
, selves in many things to disregard the com- 
; fort and rights of others. How many men 
claiming to be gentlemen, and even recog- 
nized as such, persistently smoke in the 
streets, to the intense discomfort of all ladies 
and many men! What right has a person 
5 who thus deliberately imposes the unpleasant- 
ness of a personal habit upon others to com- 
plain, if his selfishness is imitated by his 
inferiors? What right has the lady or gen- 
tleman who disregards the comfort of a pub- 
lic audience, by coming late or leaving un- 
timely, to wonder if this supremely uncour- 
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: : teous selfishness is copied and enlarged upon? 
: : It may be asserted that while the lower 
. classes are unmannerly and often offensive, 
. yet for acts of pure selfishness, for cool disre- 
P ; gard of everybody’s rights or convenience, 


. i the upper classes are often almost intolerable. 
. ' If these people insist upon civility and good 
‘ breeding in the mass, they must begin by il- 
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lustrating these virtues in themselves. High 
breeding, prompt regard for the rights of 
others, unselfish thoughtfulness in their per- 
sonal contact with men and women, would 
be sure to find admirers and copyists among 
those lower in the social scale; and the influ- 
ence of these examples, if persistently main- 
tained, would eventually permeate the whole 
community.” 


—_—_——- oe 
From the New Bedford Mercury . 
SAMUEL RODMAN, 


Samuel Rodman died at his residence on 


Spring street in this city, yesterday morning 
(Eighth mo. 3d), aged 85 years. On the 
Thursday preceding, he attended the regular 
Fifth-day meeting of the Society of Friends, 
and was in his usual sturdy health, but the 
day following he was attacked with the dis- 
ease which so soon proved fatal. 


One of the oldest of our native citizens, he 


had been, though never holding any prom- 
inent public position, one of the most active 
and conspicuous. 
ible will, his untiring energy, his sterling 
integrity, and the purity as well as tenacity 
of his purpose. 
scrupulous method and exactness, and was 
universally respected for living up to his 
convictions of the right. 
and generous friend of education, a life-long 
advocate of peace, and a thoroughly consist- 
ent temperance man. 
from conviction as well as birthright, he 
steadily followed the light which was given 
to him, and never shrank from bearing his 
testimony against all forms of wrong; but 
while listening to no compromise with sin, he 
was never wanting in practical compassion 
for the sinner. i 
and life, quietly helpful and unostentatiously 
benevolent. 


This was due to his inflex- 
He was remarkable for his 
He was a warm 


A genuine Friend, 


He was a pure man in word 


For many years Mr. Rodman was largely 


engaged in mercantile business and in the 
whalefishery, and subsequently was inter- 
ested in manufacturing. 
years he had each day carefully made and as 
carefully noted meteorological observations, 


For over sixty 


which for a long time were reported by him 
to one of the bureaus at Washington. He 
was the last survivor of the first Board of 
Directors of the old Bedford Commercial 
Bank, established here in 1816. His tallb 
and venerable form will be greatly missed in 
the streets where for so many years he had 
daily walked, in the homes of the poor which 
he had gladdened by his charity, and by the 
children whose affectionate veneration he so 
richly deserved. 





LOCUST EATING. 
We read in the Bible that the food of Jobm 
the Baptist was “locusts and wild honey.” 
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A great deal of pains has been taken by com- 
mentators to prove that it was not what we 
eall locusts, but the fruit of the wild-carob 
tree, that John ate with the honey that he 
found in the wilderness where he lived. 

But I do not think that any one who has 
traveled in Arabia, or found rest and shelter 
in an Arab’s tent, and been a guest at his 
hospitable board, would thus judge of what 
the Bible means by “locusts.” In Turkey, 
Persia, Arabia, and all that region of coun- 
try, locusts—genuine, bona-fide locusts—have 
been eaten from remote antiquity; and to 
this day they form an important item of the 
food used by the common people. The Bed- 
ouins collect them in immense quantities, and, 
after a partial drying, pack them in sacks. 
Then at their convenience, when the season for 
collecting is over, they steam the insectsin close 
vessels over a hot fire, winnow them in broad 
baskets to remove the legs and wings, and then 
pulverize between fiat stones. When wanted 
for food, they are only moistened with a little 
water, just as the Arabs do in preparing their 
date-flour, and then the repast is all ready. 

The Turks eat locusts in the same way, 
and by very many other Orientals they are 
segarded as the choicest dainties. 

The Moors boil or fry them, seasoning with 
aalt, pepper, and vinegar; and they pro- 
nounce them even superior to quails or 
pigeons. The Hottentots make from the eggs 
a delicious soup; they also roast the locusts 
over a slow fire, and eat them as we do cara- 
mels or bon-bons. Dr. Livingstone says he 
used them at first from necessity, when de- 
prived of all other food; ‘‘ but, strange to 
say, grew daily more fond of them, and at 
last preferred them to shrimps or oysters.” — 
St. Nicholas. 
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PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEEEING, 
HELD AT THE VALLEY MEETING HovusE.— 
A Quarterly Meeting in the country differs 
im some of its features from one held in the 
city. It is not well to ignore the influence 
of outward scenes and circumstances upon 
us, for He who gave us our three-fold nature 
has so wonderfully blended its parts that we 
cannot say positively how much one of these 
is influenced by the others. To dwellers in 
large cities, especially in the summer, what a 
refreshment it is to leave the close atmosphere 
and wend our way to where the air is fresh- 
ened by contact with yrass and foliage, and 


the eye rests not on the works of men’s 
hands, but on the creations of a loving 
Father. 

As the railroad train drew us, too rapidly 
for full enjoyment of the rural scenery and 
the varied objects along the banks of the 
Schuylkill, the temptation to find fault with 
the rapid transit was checked by the thought 
that it was to the railroad we are indebted 
for the ability to hold, so conveniently, our 
summer Quarter in the country, and to have 
so large an attendance of citizens. As we 
lost sight of the smoking factories, and came 
among quiet rural scenes, the query arose, 
what were the original causes of the undula- 
tions in the earth’s surface, which make this 
scene, clothed, as it now is, with verdure and 
diversified with woods, and groves, and clear 
brooks, so beautiful and refreshing to the 
sight? Geologists tell us that the mountains 
and hills were upheaved by convulsions be- 
neath the surface of the earth, occurring in 
ages far behind our computation. Should 
not our faith and trust be renewed in 
Him who, after seasons of such terrible con- 
vnisions, has clothed the earth in beauty and 
left upon it the evidences of His power? And 
may not the commotions, the stirrings, even 
the convulsions of human thought which 
have marked man’s progress toward a con- 
ception of the Infinite One, be but the neces- 


sary preparation for a world of moral order. 


and beauty ? 

It was pleasant to meet, in the cars, £0 
many of our city Friends, and their cheerful 
spirit and kindly greetings evidenced the in- 
fluence that has been alluded to, of outward 
circumstances upon us. 

It must be no light matter for the kind 
and hospitable Friends near the Valley 
Meeting-house to furnish the means of con- 
veyance, to and from the railroad, to such 
throngs as were gathered at the two stations, 
to say nothing of the few who came the day 
before. But it was all accomplished without 
confusion, by each one doing his part. 

The neat, cheerful meeting-house was com- 
fortably filled down stairs, and the prevalent 
feeling was that we had had a good meeting. 
There was observable in all who spoke, both 
before and after the partitions were closed, a 
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care not to prolong expression to the point 
of interference with the exercises of others. 


In addition to the usual business there was 
an application, from Frankford Preparative 
Meeting, which had been concurred in by 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, requesting 
that it be discontinued and the members of 
it attached to Green Street Preparative Meet- 
ing; also, that no mid-week meeting should 
be held at Germantown and Frankford in the 
week that Green Street Preparative Meeting 
occurs. After an expression of regret on the 
part of some Friends, to whom the thought 
of laying down a meeting under any circum- 
stances is painful, not remembering that the 
existence of more than one Preparative to 
each Monthly Meeting is for convenience, and 
should cease when that. convenience is not 
answered, the meeting concurred in the pro- 
position. After the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Clerks, the meeting closed. 


In regard to the care and labor involved 
in providing for so many the bodily refresh- 
ment necessary, it is gratifying to remark, 
from year to year, an approach toward that 
simplicity which ought to characterize true 
hospitality, especially among a people who 
profess a religion so practical, that it not only 
controls the mind and the spirit, but “ keeps 
the body under.” 


——————— 


DIED. 


BONNER—On tbe 27th of Fourth mo., 1876, 
Lydia Ann, wife of Benjamin C. Bonner, in the 66th 
year of her age; a member of Byberry Montzly 
Meeting. 


LUKENS—On the 16th of Seventh mo., 1876, 
Elsie, daughter of Samuel C. and Adele E. Lukens, 
aged nearly 5 months. 


MACPHERSON.—On the 12th of Sixth month, 
1876, Jane MacPherson, in the 86th year of her age; 
a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


MOORE—O0n the 5th of Seventh mo., 1876, after 
a severe illness of a few days, Phebe F., wife of 
Edwin Moore, in the 65th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Radnor Monthly Meeting. 


SEAMAN.—On the 11th of Eighth mo., 1876, at 
the residence ef his son, William 8. Seaman, Wash- 
ington, D. C., after a long but painless illness, John 
G. Seaman, in the 74th year of his age. 


WAY—Suddenly, of heart disease, at his resi- 
dence, in Hamorton, Chester county, Pa., on the 
25th of Fourth mo., 1876, Joseph Way, aged 77 
years; a beloved and consis‘ent member of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting, of which he was long an elder. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


No. 12, 


GLIMPSES IN AGRICULTURAL HALL—RUSSIA AND THE 
ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION. 


The Agricultural Hall is a large and fruit- 
ful field for the explorer, and seems wellnigh 
as inexhaustible as the Main Building or Ma- 
chinery Hall. Many nations here display 
their natural productions, and the imple- 
ments of husbandry by means of which the 
best results have been attained. Such an 
endless maze of mowing machines, all in ac- 
tion—working as smoothly and delicately as 
if moved by beneficent genii; arcades of 
plows, a glittering array of scythes, hoes, 
rakes and other needful tools of the agricul- 
turist, and most impressive of all, New 
Hampshire brings and places on an honora- 
ble pedestal the great plow with which grim, 
powerful Daniel Webster used to cleave the 
stubborn soil of Marshfield, feeling, as he 
said, a greater sense of triumph than in his 
political conflicts and victories in the great 
arena at Washington. 

The new States make the most careful and 
elaborate show, feeling, doubtless, the pro- 
priety of letting the world know what advan- 
tages they can offer to the settler. 

Russia makes an imposing display, spread- 
ing forth the varied products of her vast do- 
main in tasteful and intelligentorder. I pass 
by with very little respect the cases stocked 
with tobacco in its many forms, to give ad- 
miring note to the white obelisks of sugar 
which rise so purely close at hand. A sub- 
stantial-looking Russian, in answer to my 
inquiries, replies proudly, that his country 
not only manufactures all her own sugar 
from the beet, but has millions and millions 
of pounds for export. Confections of many 
approved kinds, but of rather crude appear- 
ance, are shown—contrasting strongly with 
the delicate wonders of Whitman and Baker. 

I give only a passing glance to the var- 
nishes, coloring matters and inks, nor do I 
care to expend time over the not very elegant 
looking pharmaceutical preparations. 

Beautiful wax models of the fruits of Rus- 
sia—embracing the exquisite tropical man- 
darin and the translucid grapes of the sunny 
Southern regions, contrasting with ‘the most 
austere-looking little apples, showing widest 
range of climate. 

A commissioner(?), who is pleased and in- 
terested in our attentive survey, volunteers 
the information that his country has ex- 
pended $3,000,000 in representing her arts and 
industries, and her natural productions at 
our Centennial exhibition. “In eight years 
a world’s fair will be held at St, Petersburg,” 
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says he, “and then we shall see how your 
country will honor us.” 

Neat and serviceable-looking pottery from 
Warsaw, white within and brown without, 
attracts notice, and, doubtless, will find pur- 
chasers from its peculiarity, but I would 
rather have the tall gilded, or brass, tea 
apparatus in which the delightful beverage, 
a3 it is known in Russia, is prepared. 

Appropriate to the cold region of storm 
and snow are the little sled and warm fur 
mittens, and the large socks of black felt, evi- 
dently meant to be drawn over the boots in 
winter. Then there are fishing-nets, pottery, 
harness, wooden ware and many unnamed 
and mysterious-looking articles grouped to- 
gether, as if their only bond of union was 
their common exclusion from organized so- 
ciety. 

A large block of coal gives evidence of 
extensive deposits of this most useful sub- 
stance, and the cocoons and raw silk indicate 
an important and inexhaustible source of 
wealth. Sealing wax in many colors, fanci- 
fully arranged, baskets woven of broad strips 
of cedar, which do not look very strong; 
flax and hemp in quantities, and cotton in 
the bolls, which seemed to me to have little 
to recommend it, all find place. But the 
most conspicuous of the products of Russia 
are the various grains and seeds, in gay-bor- 
dered bushel bags of tow, which seem, by 
their open mouths, to invite inspection; but 
aneatly-fitting disk of glass prevents any 
improper meddling. I am told, however, 
that the wheat is not equal to the very best, 
= that there is much impurity in the grass 
seed. 

A rather clumsy-looking reaper and some 
other articles of machinery show that the 
Russians are not unmindful of these aids to 
industry, but, of course, they would bear no 
comparison with the elegant and perfect ma- 
chinery displayed by our own and other kin- 
dred peoples. 

Just beside Russia is a large display of the 
oe of the Argentine Confederation. 

his is another vast region of mighty possi- 
bilities, but of very imperfect development, 
reaching from the foot of the Andes to the 
Atlantic, and from the highlands of Bolivia 
to the borders of savage Patagonia* ; an esti- 
mated area, including debatable lands, of 
about 1,000,000 square miles, over which is 
distributed a population exceeding 2,000,000. 
The prairie lands or pampas cover more than 
300,000 square miles. We learn that for 200 
miles west of Buenos Ayres there is an al- 
ternate growth of thistle and clover; west- 


ward, for 400 miles, is found long grass and 
brilliant flowers, without a weed; thence, to 
the base of the Andes, is a continuous and 
close growth of shrubs and small evergreen 
trees. The climate is represented to be ex- 
cellent, and the soil of great fertility, produc- 
ing almost all the valuable fruits, grains and 
other food plants of the world. Cotton, too, 
is an important crop, but the leading indus- 
try of the country is the raising of stock 
upon the vast pastures. 

In token of the principal wealth of the 
land, the Argentine section in Agricultural 
Hall is quite draped and ornamented(?) with 
the skins of animals, including snakes and 
birds, hung above other exhibits. The nicely 
sensitive are conscious of a rather disagreea- 
ble odor of departed animal life in this de- 
partment; and looking round will find cured 
meats and tongues, untanned hides, skins 
tanned with the hair or fur upon them, and 
some specimens of the wild creatures of the 
country stuffed. Even the “yerba mate” 
is brought to the Exposition, packed in the 
skins of animals killed for that purpose, the 
legs serving as handles for these queer-look- 
ing bags. 

The large quantitity of wool on exhibition 
attests the great extent of the sheep-raising 
industry, and some of the more notable 
fleeces are shown in glass cases. One is sup- 
posed to weigh thirty-one pounds, and was 
grown, in eleven montbs and eighteen days, 
on an animal of the Negrette breed ;* others 
weigh twenty-three and twenty-five pounds 
each. Some of the samplos of wool are four 
inches long. 

Among the woods, which are largely rep- 
resented, are many which are beautifully 
graived, and take'a high polish. There are 
great trunks of cactus wood two feet in di- 
ameter, and over these specimens is a roof of 
palm wood cut in the form of tiles. Over 
1,268 specimens of woods are exhibited, be- 
sides the dye woods, of which there are sev- 
eral hundred species. 

Then there are preserved fruits and con- 
fectionery, a great variety of malt and spir- 
ituous liquors, biscuits and crackers, cereals 
of all kinds, flour and meal, starch, vermi- 
celli and maccaroni. We did not think 
the show in silk production very impressive. 

The Indian weapons bring to mind the 
aborigines of this land, and would seem to 
be an evidence of the great physical strength 
and skill of those who wield them. A stal- 
wart man is he who can bend this bow, eight 
feet long, and send upon its destined flight 
this winged shaft of five feet, and no pigmy 




































* Patagonia, east of the Andes, is claimed by the 


*TI am told that the average weight of a fleece is 
Argentine Republic. 


not much over five pounds. 
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can wield this ponderous warclub with energy 
and effect. 

After all, how pathetically slight is the 
advance of the Republic of the La Plata in 
the pathway of modern civilization, compared 
with that of older nations and those of the 
Anglo Saxon race. It is a land of great 
possibilities, doubtless, but surely no citizen 
of the United S:ates would be tempted by 
fine climate or fertile soil, to sesk a dwelling 
place upon the glowing plains where roam 
these rich-coated beasts, and upon the banks 
of the great rivers where bask the gigantic 
snakes, whose spotted skins dangle grimly 
before us. 

We have here the possibilities of industry, 
but hardly any of the ripened fruits. S. R. 


attenders; for only one had been absent 
during the year. 

After a season of merrymaking in their 
own way, we dismissed them, turning our 
backs upon the school-room, with a feeling 
which a teacher only knows, as she reviews @ 
year of toil. 

We are thankful to all our friends for 
their kindness which has been manifested in 
so many ways. We hope the school may be 
continued, for as matters stand now, if this 
school is removed, all real educational ad- 
vantages are taken away from the children 
here, which of course would be a great loss 
to them. Money is appropriated for schools, 
and expended; but it amounts to little or 
nothing. Hoping to see you with the rest of 
our friends during our visit in Philadelphia. 

Yours most truly, Assy D. Munro.” 

The teacher of the Industrial Department 
also writes : 

“Mt. Pleasant, July 29th, 1876.—Dear 
Friend—Our school closed last Fourth-day 
with a little picnic, with which the children 
were delighted. We are ready now and 
anxious to see the World’s Show, of which we 
hear and read, and shall start in a few days; 
we think, too, of the kind, familiar faces and 
cordial handshakes that will greet us, which 
we do most fully appreciate after a sojourn 
far from home. 

Work finished since last report: 45 hats, 
550 yards Palmetto braid, 48 mats, 4 rugs, 
with other miscellaneous work. Thy friend, 

Anna M. Sranton.” 
























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 


As our schools are now closed, and it is 
not probable that we shall hear from our 
teachers for some months (even if Friends 
furnish funds for re-opening the schools), we 
give the following letters entire, to speak for 
themsel véas 


“ Mt. Pleasant, July 31, 1876.—Dear Friend 
—With to-day, closes another nine months 
of labor and sojourn among these people. 
These months have been marked with noth- 
ing particularly different from others, save the 
extreme poverty of the people we have had 
to meet, and the withdrawal of Cornelia 
Hancock from the school. I have no reporis 
on hand, but can give you the most interest- 
ing items without. For Seventh month, fifty- 
one pupils were registered, with an average 
attendance of forty-seven; and twenty who 
were not absent during the month. We 
closed on the 27th, expecting to leave this 
place in two days, but being disappointed 
in a steamer, shall not get off until the 2d 
proximo. 

The last day of school, we gave the chil- 
dren an entertainment and treat. Just fifty 
were present. We gathered in the school- 
room and had the usual opening exercises. 
Then we had a spelling match in which all 
were greatly interested. After a short recess, 
we repaired to the hall below, and seating 
them all, dispensed to them ice-cream, cakes 
and watermelon to their satisfaction. It was 
a pretty sight and one I wish our friends 
might all have seen. It would have been 
hard to tell which countenance gave evidence 
of greatest satisfaction, that of the young 
man of twenty, or that of the cunning little 
— scholar whose feet could not reach the 

oor from the seat. Many of them had ' sot thee Hi ; 
never tasted such ities before, and we vn — ele ee 
felt very glad thus to reward these faithful | — Watchman. 





UNBELIEF. 


There is no unbelief ; 
Whoever plants a leaf beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
Trusts he in God. 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
‘“ Be patient, heart! light breaketh by-and-by t” 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees, ’neath winter’s field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows Ged will keep. 


Whoever says, “ To-morrow,” “ The unknown,” 
“ The future,” trusts that Power alone 
He dares disown. 


The heart that looks on when the eyelids close, 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God’s comfort knows. 


There is no unbelief ; 
And day by day, and night, unconsciously, 
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Gop ploughed one day with an earthquake, 
And drove his furrows deep; 
The huddling plains upstarted, 
The hiils were all asleep; 
But that is the mountain’s secret, 
Aye hidden in the breast ; 
“« God’s peace is everlasting,” 
Are the dream-words of their rest. 


peaks bare, and presenting a varied landscape 
of mottled appearance, not at all like the 
eternal snows and ice fields of Switzerland, 
for there are no glaciers here as in the Alpine 
regions. The attention of the tourist is at- 
tracted by the Red Buttes. They are peaks 
of deep red sandstone rocks, running up from 
the plains, and presenting a dark-brown or 
red appearance in all sorts of fantastic shapes. 
The sharp winds and rain-storms have prob- 
ably given them these grotesque forms, which 
sometimes run into series of pyramids or 
cones. The water here is so alkaline that it can- 
not be used for the boilers of the locomotives. 
Artesian wells have been sunk to the depths 
of five hundred feet without finding water. 
Springs must be found therefore in the moun- 
tains, and the water brought to the railroad 




















And I have caught their secret, 
The beauty deeper than all! 

This faith,—that life’s hard moments ; 
When jarring sorrows befall, 

Are but God ploughing his mountains, 
And those mountains yet shall be 
The source of his grace and freshness, 
And peace everlasting to me. 

— William C. Gannett. 
a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ECHO AND WEBER CATONS. 


At Cheyenne the locomotives are doubled, 
and the altitude attained is about six thousand 
feet, and in a distance of thirty-three miles 
west from this place, at Sherman Station, the 
elevation is about eight thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-four feet. This is the high- 
est railroad station on the trans-Continental 
Railway. And although the summit of the 
Black Hills has been passed, and the western 
slope of the continent gained, yet we are sur- 
rounded on every hand by the Rocky Moun- 
tains and find our way blocked by these 
ranges in every direction. The grade of the 
railway is constantly changing, which presents 
& very marked feature. We soon pass what 
is known in this section as the ‘‘ Continental 
Divide,” or those ranges of mountains which 
divide the Continent. The rivers which rise 
on one side flowing west to the Pacific, those 
on the other, east to the Atlantic Ocean. 
This is about seven hundred and fifty miles 
‘westof Omaha. The locomotive now plunges 
into the pathway cut through the Wasatch 
Mountains by the Weber River on its west- 
ward course, and we enter the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake, at anelevation of about four 
thousand two hundred feet. There are sev- 
erval caiions through these mountains, where 
it might have been possible for the railroad to 
have been built, but the Echo and Weber 
Cajions were those chosen as the most eligible. 
The building of this road over Promontory 
Mountain was one of the greatest engineering 
achievements of this age, or of any age or 
nation ; as was also the building of the bridge 
over Dale Creek, which is about one hundred 
and twenty-six feet in height. In passing over 
it at this astonishing height at a rapid rate, 
it seems almost like flying through the air. 
There is, perhaps, but little here to remind 
one of the Alps of Switzerland, or of the 
Himalayas of Asia, for the snow on the 
vast mountain summits is scattered over a 




















large extent of country, leaving the highest 


tanks. This whole region was once doubtless 
a vast inland lake. Moss.agates are found 
here in great abundance, which is an indica- 
tion of what the character of the country 
once was. In passing through the Echo and 
Weber Cajions almost at the speed of a mile 
a minute on the descending grade, the tourist 
beholds some of the wildest and boldest 
scenery on the entire road. The caiions are 
often narrow, with scarcely room enough for 
the bed of the railroad by the river’s side, and 
not unfrequently spurs of mountains have 


been tunneled, and cliffs worn and broken 
into fantastic and picturesque forms. They 


are mostly composed of a deep red sand 


stone. A large pine tree near the railroad 
track marks just one thousand miles from 
Omaha, and is labeled asa sign post. The 
descent of the grade of the railway, and the 
rapid motion of the cars, together with the 
wild, grand, bold scenery around you, makes 
an impression on the mind of the beholder 
of the most thrilling character. It is an im- 
pression not to be forgotten,—so pleasurable, 
so exciting! The descent from the summit 
of the Sierra Nevada’s into the valley of the 
Sacramento, at the rate of seven thousand 
feet in a hundred miles, is rapid and contin- 
uous. On the North Platte, east of the 
mountain ranges, the bluffs are often of alkali, 
and the fields are covered with yellow flow- 
ered cactus. The beautiful lamb-like ante- 
lope would occasionally be seen bounding 
over the plains and valleys. In Utah, when- 
ever @ narrow gorge was discovered it was at 
once called the ‘‘ Devil’s Gate.” There seems 
to have been a strange and unaccountable 
propensity to name the natural curiosities 
and wonders of the country after his Satanic 
Majesty. Hence we have the name the 
“ Devil’s Slide,” a wonderful, natural forma- 
tion on the slope of the mountain, presenting 
the appearance of an avalanche or slide of 
the rocky projections down the mountain. 
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Also the “ Devil’s Pulpit,” a high pile of 
rocks in the form of a pulpit, from which it 
is said Brigham Young preached to his fol- 
lowers on his way out to Deseret, or the land 
of promise. Also the ‘‘ Devil’s Gate,” a nar- 
row defile in the mountains. Thescenery is 
exceedingly wild and bold in both the Echo 
and Weber Cajions, and the river often sur- 
prises one by its sudden turns and the appear- 
ance of flowing out of the mountain’s side. 
Sometimes rich cultivated fields, meadows and 
fine crops are seen, for the Mormons appear 
to be thrifty and hard working farmers. The 
villages of Weber and Echo are small, and 
the houses are mostly of one story. The 
Great American Desert was doubtless once 
the bed of a great inland lake or sea, and 
further explorations and scientific researches 
into its vast beds of fossils, will one day bring 
to light new truths and undiscovered facts in 
the physical condition of the Continent. 
Extinct volcanoes and hot sulphurous waters 
abound. The people absolutely need fresh 
water for household and irrigation purposes ; 
we saw the effects produced by irrigating in 
a garden and truck-patch. A little stream 
of water was let on occasionally by the side 
of each row of potatoes or whatever was 
growing, and the result was a growth that 
was wonderful. Without irrigation the plains 
were a barren waste,—with it, the desert was 
made literally, “to bloom and blossom as the 
rose.” In the afternoon of the day, the 
traveler sometimes sees with distinctness on 
the smooth surface of the plain, the beauti- 
ful mirage, or an exact picture of the sky 
and landscape of exceeding loveliness. The 
views and scenery herein briefly delineated 
are but a mere sketch of the beauty and 
grandeur that awaits the tourist on his way 
over the Continent to the world-renowned 
Yosemite Valley, and the mammoth tree groves 


of California. Tuos. FouLKeE. 
New York, Sizth mo. 10th, 1876. 





































DesPIsE not little sins; they have ruined 
many asoul. Despise not little duties; they 
have been to many a saved man an excellent 
discipline of humanity. Despise not little 
temptations; rightly met, they have often 
nerved the character for some fiery trial. 
And despise not little crosses ; fur when taken 
up, and lovingly accepted at the Lord’s hand, 
they have made men meet for a great crown, 
even a crown of righteousness and life, which 
the Lord has promised to those that love 
him.— Moravian. 


— —-—— ~ 09 


THE BRAZILIAN EMPIRE, 
Setting aside the British North American 


Provinces which are appendages to the Brit- | 


ish Empire, Brazil is the single American 
nation of the South, as the United States is 
the single American nation of the North, 
that has maintained stability in government 
and gone forward in progress commensurate 
with the position of a civilized state. The 
frame of government of Brazil is therefore 
an object of interest. It may be briefly de- 
scribed as a Republican or Democratic mon- 
archy. The Chief Executive is styled Em- 
peror, and the office is hereditary in the fam- 
ily of the present ruler; but the nation is 
governed under the sanctions of a written 
free constitution, and under laws enacted by 
a Legislature that is elective and representa- 
tive. The law-making power is in the Leg- 
islature, and the Executive and appointing 
power to office are in the Emperor and his 
Ministry, the latter being responsible. The 
Legislature is chosen primarily at popular 
elections by a method to be described further 
on. Suffrage is general, except that monks 
and domestic servants are excluded, and, 
with this limitation, the voter must have an 
annual income from rent of $50. All the 
voters having this qualification, assemble at 
the election places and vote directly for local 
officers and for members of the provincial 
(or what may be called State) Legislatures, 
and they vote indirectly for Senators aud 
Deputies to the Imperial Legislature or Con- 
gress. This last is done through the inter- 
vention of electors, as in our own case when 
we vote for President. The voter casts his 
ballot directly for the Electors and these 
choose the Deputies and the Senators. The 


Imperial Deputies hold office for four years, 


and the Senators for life. In the case of the 
Senators, the Electors return three names to 


the Emperor for each vacant Senatorship, 
and he selects one from thethree. There are 
one hundred and eleven deputies for the 
Empire, and fifty-six Senators. The press is 
free, education is free, and, in some degree, 
compulsory ; religion is free, except that the 
Catholic faith is the religion of the state; 
and, although there are orders of nobility, as 
in all monarchies, the rank is not hereditary. 
The rank dies with the incumbent, is held 
only for merit, and is conferred for meritor- 
ious service in public affairs, literature, 
science, art, education, improvements in 
mechanics, manufactures, agriculture, &c. 
This is but a skeleton outline of the Brazilian 
frame of government, but it will serve to give 
an idea of its liberal character.— Public 
Ledger. 





AWAKEN thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ will give thee light. 
As the harvest rises from the wintry earth, 
so rise thou up from the trials of this world, 
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a full ear in the harvest of Him who sowed 
thee in the soil that thou mightest rise above 
it. As the summer rises from the winter, so 
rise thou from the cares of eating and drink- 
ing and clothing, into the fearless sunshine 
of confidence in the Father. As the morning 
rises out of the night, so rise thou from the 
darkness of ignorance to do the will of God 
in the daylight, and as a man feels that he 


is himself when he wakes from the troubled |_ 


vision of the night into the glory of the sun- 
rise, even so wilt thou feel that then first 
thou knowest what thy life, the gladness of 
thy being iz. 





A RECENT traveler in Russia, writing to 
Maemillan’s Magazine, mentions the fact that 
the women in Alkova, a little village of 
Novgorod, not long ago joined in an address 
to the governor of the province, praying him 
to cancel the licenses which had been granted 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors in their 
commune. “ Wherezs,” said the unhappy 
women in their address, which was published 
in the Golos, or Voice, of St. Petersburg, “‘ our 
husbands have empowered Kamilla Luebin 
to keep open a public-house during the year 
1875, we hereby certify that Kamilla Luebin 
first made them drunk with brandy, conse- 
quently our children have no bread, we have 
sometimes no cattle, no horses, and for along 
time we have paid no o/rok rent to our land- 
lords. Our husbands are intoxicated, not 
only on holidays, but all the week through, 
at the same time we and our children, who 
ean work, have no rest for gaining our bread. 
We are reduced to the necessity of electing 
peasant wife Matrona Saveliera as a deputy 
to the highest authorities, that she may ask 
them to do us the benefit to cancel this act 
of our husbands.’’ This touching and elo- 
quent appeal of Russian peasant women 
shows that in distant foreign lands, as in our 
own country, women are the greatest sufferers 
from legalized liquor-selling, and that abroad 
as at home they are moving to throw off the 
grievous burdens which the drink-traffic im- 
poses upon them. Alcoholic poison knows 
no distinction of race or clime. It is alike 
disastrous with all types of mankind.—Nat. 

Temperance Advocate. 





Waar we want is Thought, steadily di 
rected to single objects, with a determination 
to eschew the besetting evil of our age, the 
temptation to squander and dilute it on a 
thousand different lines of inquiry. The 

hilosopher must be wedded to his subject 
if he would see the children and the child- 
ren’s children of his intellect flourishing in 
honor around him.—Sir John Herschel. 


Tue faithful helm commands the keel, 
From port to port fair breezes blow ; 

But the ship must sail the convex sea, 
Nor may she straighter go. 


So, man to man, in fair accord, 
On thought and will the winds may wait; 
But the world will bend the passing word, 
Though its shortest course be straight. 


From soul to soul the shortest line 
At best will bended be; 

The ship that holds the straightest course 
Still sails the convex sea. 

—John Boyle O'Reilly, in Scribner for April. 








From the Christian Union. 


FRIENDS, NOT FOES. 


On the conflict between science and religion 
enough has been written, in one way and 
another, to constitute a respectable library, 
and no small part of it in a very honest and 
laudable, though not always quite successful, 
endeavor to reconcile the two. This is some- 
times done by proposed explanations of ar- 
parent contradictions between latest scientific 
theories and oldest Biblical interpretations, 
but this is rarely altogether satisfactory to 
candid thinkers, since it is the law of human 
progress that the new should supplant the 
old, as the fruit the blossom; sometimes by 
the sage demonstration that there can be no 
conflict between the works and the Word of 
God—a truth which does nothing to clear up 
the difficulties in the mind either of the phil- 
osopher who denies that the Bible is the 
Word of God, or of the theologian who denies 
that science has as yet rightly read the 
hieroglyphic language of his works. 

Meanwhile, it appears to us that many of 
the defenders of the faith in their causeless 
panic have failed to recognize the real service 
which science has rendered to the cause of 
religion, and even to theology. Like the 
disciples, who mistook the Christ dimly seen 
through the driving storm for a ghost, and 
cried out in fear, they have been so alarmed 
that they have mistaken a friend for a foe, and 
not even the voice of the stranger has been 
able to reassure them. We speak here not 
merely of that service of an eminently practi- 
cal and partially material sort, which applied 
science has rendered in improving the sani- 
tary condition of our homes, in teaching us 
the fundamental principles of sociology, in 
developing the rudiments of political science, 
and thus elevating the human race to a 

higher moral and intellectual, as well as 
physical, condition ; we speak of its direct 
though unconscious contribution to theologi- 
cal knowledge, and hence, to spiritual growth. 

For science has deprived men of their ear- 
lier and ruder conceptions of deity only to 
impart to them a larger and grander thought 
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of Him. It is true, in the educative process 
some few minds have lost sight of Him alto- 
gether, but these are the exceptional and 
therefore the notable instances; with the 
great body of men the conception of God has 
steadily enlarged with the progress of science. 
It is vastly more worthy now than it was 
among the Jews when David wrote his Psalms. 
If any man be inclined to doubt this, let him 
ask himself whether any American Jeroboam 
could introduce entensively among the people 
of the United States the worship of calver, 
or any Ahab the sacrificing to Baal or to 
Moloch. Idolatry would be a simple impos- 
sibility to a well-educated American, and this, 
not because of the first and second command- 
ments, but because the modern conception of 










nity of the Creator. Meanwhile, there is as 
little to be feared in the one theory as in the 
other discovery. 


How small ground there is for apprehen- 


sion from the so-called conflict between 
science and religion which is really only a 
conflict between some scientists and some 
religionists, is evident by a simple comparison 
of the theories of extreme scientific skepticism 
on the one hand and the most cons:rvative 


hristian faith on the other. They may be 


fairly thus stated : 


There is no God but force. 
There is no force but God. 
We here put Prof. Haeckel and Dr. Mce- 


Cosh side by side. We need hardly say to 


our readers that we recognize the difference, 
and that we agree with the latter statement. 
But we think it is quite evident, on a mere 
comparison of the two, that the difference is 
not inconsiderably one of verbal statement, 
and that there is enough of similarity between 
them to warrant us in believing that a com- 
mon ground will be found for the present 










creation is utterly incompatible with the notion 
of a calf, or an alligator, or a hideous half- 
man half-beast for the Creator. A child sees 
a telegraph machine at work, and cries out to 
his father, ‘‘ Why, it’s alive, isn’t it?” His 
father tells him No, and points out the wire, and 
even demonstrates the evidence of the electric 


current upon it. The first feeling may be one 
of disappointment; but when the boy has 
followed the wire back to the distant battery, 
and discovered there the operator, and when 
his mind has taken fully in the conception 
of the genius involved in this wonderful 
mechanism —its invention, its manufacture, its 
operation—his first boyish thought of the 
machine as a living thing seems trivial indeed. 
Now, science has taught the world, more ef: 
fectually than the Bible, that the cloud, the 
river, the mountain, the sea, the thunderbolt, 
are not gods, not living beings, not the 
personification of living beings. It has shown 
us the wire and the electric spark; and, it 
must be confessed, some scientists have got 
no further than the wire and the electric 
spark in their explorations. But most minds 
instinctively, and by a law of their being 
which no materialistic philosophy can over- 
come, go back in imagination to the Being 
who sits behind all laws and forces, and, un- 
known to us, because infinitely great beyond 
our measurements, operates all things. The 
modern conception of creation, as a work 
wrought out through innumerable centuries, 
is ineffably grander than was the old-time 
conception of a job done in six days, and the 
Bible has not lost in the least, in the practi- 
cal reverence paid to its teaching, by the 
change in interpretation. Whether man was 
made of mud ora monkey does not appear 
to be so profoundly important a question as 
some on both sides would have us believe; 
and it remains to be seen whether the latest 
theories of man’s origin may not conduce to 
his dignity as much as the more approved 








theories of creation have conduced to the dig- 


advocates of both. Clearly they indicate 
converging and not diverging tendencies, and 
their point of meeting is apparently some 
ways this side of infivity; it may be in the 
near future. Meanwhile, timid Christians 
will do well to reassure themselves, and the 
defenders of the faith to accept, not reluct- 
antly, as terms imposed by an invincible 
conqueror, but gladly, as a new gift to the 
world’s common stock of knowledge, every 
new fact-which science discovers and dis- 
closes, sure, however it may affect their creeds 
and schools and methods of interpretation, 
that its final result ean only be a higher 
thought of God, a more sacred reverence to- 
ward Him, and so a truer, better, more ear- 


nest and more intelligent religious life. 


—_—~-~0e-—______ 


Waar a magnificent gift the Creator 
makes to man each successive spring! What 
refreshment of mind and body, what con- 
scious or unconscious revivals of hope in dull 
hearts, what profusion of things of beauty 
which are a joy forever, come with every 
spring! Oh, for the thankful heart, to ac- 
knowledge that ancient promise so faithfully 
kept— While the earth remaineth, seed-time 
and harvest, cold and heat, summer and win- 
ter, day and night, shall not cease.’—Dr. 
Guthrie. 

Patn and pleasure, serenity and storm, are 
the alternate companions of every man in the 
journey of life. 


Low iness of heart is real dignity, and 
humility is the brightest jewel in the Chris- 
tian’s crown. 
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Prosperity tries the fortunate, adversity 
the great. 


He wuo prays as he ought, will endeavor 
to live as he prays. 


InDEcIsIoNn keeps the door ajar, but deci- 
sion shuts and bolts it. 


Every good deed that we do is not only a 
present pleasure, but a prop for the future. 


Prive is as incompatible to piety towards 
God as it is with the repose of our own hearts. 


Becrn all thy actions with prayer, that 
thou mayest be able to accomplish them.— 
Pythagoras. 

Goop fruit, though it does not constitute 


the goodness of the tree, is necessary to dem- 
onstrate that it is good. 


“He THAT sympathizes most with the in- 
firmities of others, approaches most nearly 
the spirit of his Divine Master.” 





NOTICES. 


Friends in Philadelphia and along the line of the 
North Penna. R. R., wishing to attend Circular 
Meeting at Whitemarsh, on the 20th inst., will please 
take cars at 2 o’clock, P. M., Berks and American 
streets, for Fort Washington Station, near the meet- 
ing House. Return at 6.33 P. M. 


SS 


ITEMS. 


Tue French metrical system of weights and meas- 
ures is about to be introduced into Russia. The 
special committee, which is sitting at St. Peters- 
burg, at the premises of the Russian Imperial Tech- 
nical Society, has not only come to the resolution 
that such an innovation would be useful, but it has 
also emphatically declared that if the French eystem 
is decided to be introduced in the Empire the pres- 
ent is the fitting moment, otherwise the opportunity 
would be lost, adding that the change ought to be 
accomplished within two years. 


In a reeent Alp-climbing expedition, Prof. Tyn- 
dall found out that a scientific man can be mistaken 
on avery simple point. He had reached a point 
when no further advance could be made without 
cutting steps in the ice. While the guide was en- 
gaged in cutting them his hands began to freeze, 
and Tyndall at once seized some snow and began to 
rub the member with it. The violent chaffing at 
last did some good, vut the snow none at all. When 
the Professor came to reflect upon the matter he 
found that snow or water is effective where the pa- 
tient is brought into a warm place, and their use is 
to prevent the pain consequent upon a sudden 
transition from a cold to a warm temperature.— 
Ledger. 


Sixty-rour Mennonite families from Southern 
Russia, numbering in all 370 men, women and chil- 
dren, arrived in New York the 17th ult., and started 
on the same day for their new homes in the far 
West. Of the entire number, 35 families go to 
Kansas, 27 to Minnesota, and 2 to Nebraska, where 
lands have been secured for them by their agency 


in this country, most of the lands adjoining those 
already occupied by members of the same religious 
belief, who have immigrated before. A number of 
parties have preceded them and a number of others 
areto follow. The immigrants are all farmers, re 
thrifty, possessing, it is stated, over $1,500 each fami- 
ly, and they only leave Russia because of the religious 
troubles which originally drove them from Germany 
ahundred years ago. They retain their German 
language and customs and are in no sense Rus- 
sian. 


A TrisuNne correspondent asserts, that ‘‘ Two or 
three years ago there were employed in the com- 
merce between Europe and the United States about 
150 steamships, worth about $90,000,000, all except 
about half a dozen owned by Europeans. Since the 
summer of 1874 a great change has taken place in 
the business of the companies owning these ships. 
To-day between 40 and 50 of the ocean steamships 
that once regularly went and came to the United 
States, are tied up at their owners’ wharves in Eng- 
land and Germany, with absolutely nothing to do. 
These are not old, worn-out vessels. They are all 
sound, first-class steamers. The majority of them 
are large enough to carry nearly a thousand pagsen- 
gers, and the grain of a county or the year’s product 
of several cotton mills at a single load. In other 
words, about $25,000,000 of good property, once 
employed with profitable results, is now idle and 
not yielding a cent of revenue.” 


Paris 48 A Searort.—The Paris corres, ondent of 
the London Telegraph writes as follows: The idea 
of making this city a seaport—in other words, of 
rendering the Seine navigable for sea-going vessels 
—is ayain coming to the surface. The river at Paris 
is only between 60 and 70 feet above the level of 
the ocean, and the distance in a straight line 120 


miles, although, following the course of the stream, | 


itis 210 miles. The problem is how to lessen the 
latter number and make a greater depth ot water. 
It appears that to dredge out séven feet would need 
an expenditure of $2,600,000, and an additional 
three feet would require $2,200,000 more. It is 
stated, moreover, that the average size of French 
vessels is under 300 tons. The Minister of Public 
Works and the Prefect of the Seine made an explor- 
ing expedition the other day to Rouen, and the jour- 
ney is to be repeated by the Municipal Council. Of 
course, no decision has been arrived at, but the 
lower estimate will probably be adopted. 


Tue Use or Socnp ror TELEGRAPHIC PuRPosEs.— 
Manchester has a Scientific and Mechanical Society, 
at which descriptions are given of new inventions. 
A recent one is the use of sound for telegraphic pur- 
poses. In this case asteam whistle is made to de- 
liver long or short sounds at pleasure (as the 
Morse telegraph makes dots and dashes), and these 
being combined according to a preiirrarged code, 
it follows that messages may be sent from ship to 
ship at sea, or from a ship to the shore. In a fog 
every ship would be able to make known her pos- 
ition to the others, and what she was doing, which 
would be a safeguard against collision. And it is 
obvious that, even in clear weather, much time 
would be saved by whistling a message instead of 
eending it by a boat, considering that the whistle 
can be heard at the distance of three miles. Apart 
from ships, it is easy to imagine many cases 
in which a talking telegraph would be usefel; and 
we are told that the practicability of the invention 
wes demonstrated by sendirg ‘'several verses o 
poetry” into a lecture-room from a whistle at a dis- 
tance.— Public Ledger. 
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BALANCE OF DESIRABLE GOODS); ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 
THAT MUST BE CLOSED OUT THIS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


MONTH. This Institution haga beautiful location near Coa- 


tesville, Chester Co., Pa., on the Penn’a Central 
54 MIXED GRENADINE SHAWLS, $1 50. R. R. The Fall and Winter Term commences 9th 
54 MIXED GRENADINE SHAWLS, $1.50. mo. 25th. Pupils can pursue a full course of study. 
14 BLACK GRENADINE SHAWLS, $2. = The English Branches, Languages, Sciences, etc., 
14 BLACK GRENADINE SHAWLS, $2.50 are thoroughly and carefully taught. Terms, $85 
341 Yds. BROWN FOULARD SILK at 1.00, worth 1.25 per session of Twenty Weeks. For Catalogues con- 
: So oe eeteee ee eh Aa taining full particulars, address 

~ r : : 

6 PIECES MORANS at 65 Cts., worth 75 Cts. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 
10 PIECES SILK BLONDE, 87c, 1.00, 112 and 1.23 Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


JOHN H. STOKES, ~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


S. W. Cor. Seventh & Arch Sts., Phila, 
N. B.—A splendid stock of goqds selling cheap..| TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
———— ——————— | Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough colle- 
giate education to both sexes, who here pursue the 
same course of study, and receive the same degrees. 





















BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURANCE 


(FIRE.) 


334 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders is Mail will receive attention. 


Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. No extra charges. 


For catalogue, giving all particulars as to courses 
of study. Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. DELAWARE 00, PA. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Under the care of Friends ; gives a thorough Colle- 
giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
able physical industries. Expenses for.the year, 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


ey and Bors 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 





PHILADELPHIA. about $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. rent, to parties wishing their children to home with 
SAML. R. RICHARDS, — THOMPSON SHOURDS, them, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron St. 


For catalogue with full particulars, address 
A. WRIGHT, President, 
Springboro, Warren co., Ohio. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR BOTH SEXES 
at Concordville, Delaware county, Pa., on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
English Branches, Mathematics and the Sciences 
receive special attention. 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, &c., are 
thoroughly taught. 
Rates have been reduced to $4.00 per week for 
girls, aud $4.50 for boys. 
Term commences Ninth month 18th. 
Send for circular to 
JOSEPH SHORTLIEGE. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers 
superior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy lo- 
cation. Convenient of access. Send for circular. 

8. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester county, N. Y. 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY 


for both sexes. Reopens Eighth month 28, 1876. Thorough 
instruction, careful supervision and home comforts. 
Music, painting and drawing, ee teachers. Pre- 
paration of teachers a specialty. Terms moderate. For 


catalogues, address 
A. C. NORRIS, Woodstown, N. J. 


ly 


TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS Goris B, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 

4a PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. Sess 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 
FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 


BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1018 Chestnut Street. | 

















FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


MINERAL SPRING FARM, KAUB, FRYMIER 


Home Comforts.—First-Class Summer Board. & EDWARDS 
® ‘ ® 7 8 
Boating, Fishing, Bowling Alleys, Suesemers to U 


Piano, Patent Swings. ce ery | BAL 


sh 
















































China, Glass, and : 
HORSES AND CARRIACES TO HIRE. c ; TH 
3 to 10 Minutes from Boxts or Cars Queensware. 
Address : JARED HELLINGS, Bristol, Pa OLD STAND. 923 MARKET STREET, 
ie satiate craaecte ‘ aie Opposite er Post Office, 54 MI 
OT I IFI Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
Noe E eee ee eee ee ee eeaC |... FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETs, 64 Mi 
nue, near est Kind. ot and cold 8ea8 | Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior quality. 14 BL 
baths; full view of the ocean. Will open Sixth | An_ extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBER m 14 BI 
month 16th. Terms moderate. SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain 4 3417 
N. D. ROBERTS cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully selected ¥ 
N. DD. . and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 5 PIE 
iil pices —_———. - cash prices, Especial care devoted to our retail depart- ? 3 PIE 
LAVERACK (New York) COLLEGE AND /| ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china 6 PIE 
2 UDSUN RIVER INSTITUTE wiii take a lim- | and glass to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 0 
ited number of ladies and gentlemen preparing to teach, | Full line of Jatest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated ‘ 10 PI 


at one half cash and balance after they teach, the College | Ware. 
obtaining situations for them. Call on or address Rev. 
ALONZO FLACK, 406 N, Forty-third streeet, Philadelphia, 


until september. 











CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. mm N. 
Best Quality Silver- )— 
Plated Ware. 


PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign and Domestic ’ yt . 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments " 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 





‘6, MER. SCHOOL INST.” is a reliable Educa- 

tional Agency of 20 years successful experience 
in representing Teachers of known ability to Families and 
Schools of every grade. Bulletin for Candidates for Au- 
tumn Session now in preparation. Explanatory Circulars 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS. ACCUMULATED, $5,804,329.24. 


The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. AU of ita sur 
plus premiumsare returned to the members every year, thus 
farnishing insursnce at the lowest possible rates. Ail pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at fates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.S. 
ST. NS, Vice-President, 921 Chestnut Stree, 
Phtiadciphia, Pa 














Pleasant and Profitable Employment. 

“ Beautiful!" “Charming!” “Oh, how lovely !? “What 
are they worth?” ete. Such are the exclamations of those —_— 
who see the large, elegant new chromos produced b e 
European and American Chromo Publishing Co. Every “ 
one will want them, It requires no talking to sell the pic- f 
tures, they speak for themselves. Convassers, agents, and i ( 
ladies and gentlemen out of employment, will find this the 
best opening ever afforded to make money. For full par- 
ticulars send stamp for confidential circular. Address 


l’. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 














SAMI 
Ne 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1 
OF PHILADELPHIA. <i 
No. 7O1l ARCH STREET. 
ASSETS, $134,957.36. Ga 
ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN. q 
Insures against Loss or Damage by Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. . " 
DIRECTORS: ). ing 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. ~~“ ae iY F + < . } rea 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. ae the WAN Aas 4 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts. $ wm! : ; — 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. : 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. ee ere ‘ 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. FACTORY AND SALESROOWS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. : 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. WILSON & MILLER, F 


: PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 


SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 

WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Jj 


ALEB OLOTHIER, Pres. 
Cee OOD V Eran” 


WANTED All persons who have read my double- 
column advertisement in this paper de- 
scribing the Steam Washer, or Woman’s Friend, to send 


for new terms. 500.000 have been sold. 
J, C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. | 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
’ IN ANY AMOUNT. 


INQuIRIES BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


ANTED BY A FEMALE TEACHER, A POSI- 
tion in a Friends’ School or family. Address ° 
Office of “FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.” N 


ANTED.—IN A SMALL FAMILY, A YOUNG 
woman, American or German Protestant, 
as second girl to assist in general housework. = 
Address JONATHAN STEWARD, as 
Trenton, N, J, 








AGENTS double their money selling ‘‘ Dr. Chase’s Im- 
proved ($2) Receipt Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





